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times, was her prayer, “ Lord, make me one of 
thy fold, a sheep of thy pasture.” She was in 
a remarkable manner turned to ‘the Quakers,” 
and as she continued faithful to what she appre- 
hended was her duty, “ it pleased the Almighty 
One to make bare his powerful arm for my de- 
liverance, through the many and various exer- 
cises that I met with for the Gospel’s sake.” 
Sorely indeed, did it seem good to the Lord, to 
suffer her to be tried, whether she “loved any 
thing better than himself.” But she remarks, 
“everlasting praises be given to his name, be- 
cause when hopes had been raised in me, that 
through faith in the Son of God, my sins would 
be pardoned for his name’s sake, I could not let 
go this interest in my Saviour.” Having been 
made an experimental witness of the dealings of 
the Lord, it pleased him to qualify her to “speak 
a word in season to others,”’ and to invite them 
to partake, with herself, of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. 

She died in 1720. The last words she was 
heard to say, were, “the Lord my God will help 
me.” Her ministry, say her friends in a Testi- 
mony respecting her, “ was very plain and pow- 
erful; but, to the disconsolate, it often dropped 
like rain; and ran like oil to the wounded: she 
had a word in scason to most or all conditions, 
and often in our week-day meetings, her advice 
hath dropped like dew.” 

From a “ brief relation,” whieh she was con- 
cerned to leave behind her, of the Lord’s deal- 
ings with her, I make the following extract. 
As a voice of encouragement, as well as warn- 
ing, it is deeply instructive. Surely, there is a 
reward for the Righteous. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
ALICE HAYES. 

This Friend was born at Rickmansworth, in 
Hertfordshire, England, in 1657, of honest pa- 
rents, who educated her “in the profession of 
the public worship of the Church of England.” 
It pleased the Searcher of all hearts, even in 
early youth, to open her understanding by the 
light of his Holy Spirit, and to ‘“reprove her 
for misspent time.” Then it was, says she, 
“that the day of Jacob’s trouble was witnessed.” 
The consideration of her latter end, the Lord 
laid weightily before her, “and the thoughts of 
eternity, and the words, ever and ever, laid fast 
hold” of her mind. “Then,” she writes, “ oh! 
the trouble and surprise I was in, insomuch that 
I could not tell what course to take, neither unto 
whom to discover my distressed condition. 
Sometimes I have gone into company, and striven 
that way to divert my sorrow, but that would 
not do; and then I would seek some secret place, 
and there I-would fall upon my knees and pour 
out my spirit before the Lord, begging for 
mercy and forgiveness at his hands.” * * * 
‘When my hand has been in my labour, my 
heart was meditating on good matter. I was 
often comforted in my heart in those days, 
though I knew not from whence it came.” For 
want of due attention to the strivings of the 
Divine Spirit, her obedience did not keep pace 
with knowledge, and as she expressed it, “I 
received hurt as to my spiritual condition.” It 
pleased the Lord, however, in his infinite good- 
ness and long suffering, not to leave her to her- 
self: he visited her with sore affliction; “the 
day of his love was still lengthened ovt, though 
in judgment, yet mixed with mercy.” iiumbled 
and broken in spirit, she was enabled to perceive 
her utter inability to extricate herself from the 
thraldom of sin, and that if ‘the Lord did not 
help her, she was undone forever.’ Fervent, at 


“ What I have seen and felt this year, 1708, 
is unutterable, being a year wherein I was ‘led 
into the deeps,’ and beheld much of the wonders 
of the Lord, more abundantly than I am able to 
express; neither indeed do I as yet see it re- 

uired at my hand; therefore I shall only give 
the Lord his praise, and admire his wonderful 
doings, for I can truly say, ‘it is marvellous in 
my eyes.’ 

“ When very weak in body, I have been led 
by the Spirit in the low valley of deep humility. 
Surely, as there is a coming into near commu- 
nion with Christ the Lord, there will be a very 
great abasement in the creature, and all flesh 
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will be brought to silence in his presence, that 
his voice may be heard, and his goings seen in 
the temple, with what majesty he appears there. 
Oh! excellent it is, and very glorious to behold ! 
and that my soul may dwell before the Lord is 
what, with great humility and tears, I beg at 
his bountiful hand. In the living faith that 
crowns with victory, I have a hope im me, that 
as I continue in well-doing to the end, for his 
Son’s sake, I shall arrive at the desired port and 
haven of rest, where all the righteous sing halle- 
lujah for evermore. 

“It pleased the Lord to make known his truth 
to me, about the year 1680, by that servant and 
handmaid of the Lord, Elizabeth Stamper; and, 
without boasting, I can truly say, from that 
time to this, I have been very careful to obey 
his holy mind and will, as it hath been made 
manifest tome. And for the encouragement of 
others to faithfulness, 1 have not, since I knew 
the Lord, been one day without his presence, 
more or less; so that, blessed be God, I have 
had no complaining in my streets; for I have 
said, and do say, if there was no future reward, 
the present comfort of obedience is sufficient en- 
couragement to the children of men to fear God, 
and keep his commandments. Those who do, 
may well live thereby ; that is, by the life of the 
Son of God; for he is come indeed that we may 
have life, and it is in obedience that the abound- 
ings of it are known. And this great kindness 
of God to mankind, is not by any merits of ours, 
but of his great mercy for his Son’s sake. 
Through his precious blood we have all these 
great benefits which do accrue to both soul and 
body, in our submission to his yoke, and in 
learning of him, who was the pattern in every 
age. Moses, in the mount, did his work accord- 
ing to the pattern, by the wisdom of God; and 
David, his servant, gave orders unto his son 
Solomon and the elders, how to carry on and 
build that great house which was glorious in its 
time. 

“ How much more glorious is this dispensa- 
tion of light and grace, which shines from the 
Son himself, the express image of the Father, 
into our hearts; whereby we may now see our 
own way, and follow the pattern, and need not 
stumble where thousands have fallen! Some 
have stuck too fast in forms and shows of good 
things, which were but shadows, because they 
will not come to the substance, the pattern by 
the Spirit, which is sufficient to teach all things 
necessary for eternal salvation. Therefore, if 
men will stumble here, it must be ‘ because they 
love darkness rather than light,’ and to be spi- 
ritually in Egypt, a slave under Pharaoh, than 
to come where light and good are to be enjoyed. 

‘Oh! what shall be said to stir up the sons 
of men, that they may be awakened, and no 
lcnzer sleep in the bed of ignorance? Arise, 
and come away to the school of Christ, who is 
this pattern of whom I have been speaking. A 
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measure of his own pure Spirit he hath given to 
every one; that they may learn thereby, and 
read inwardly, and ask so as to receive. For 
what is asked by faith, and in the measure of 
his Spirit, he will surely answer in his own time. 
And as times and seasons are in his hands, so 
he, in his wisdom, knows when it will be best to 
deliver the creature out of trouble, and brin 

honour to his own name, who is worthy of all 
praise; for he is an all-seeing God, and no af- 
fliction or trouble can be hid from him. Yet he 
will be sought unto and waited on; and they 
that know him will trust in him; for these 
know him ‘to be a God at hand, and a present 
help in the needful time,’ as my soul hath wit- 
nessed : glory to his worthy name for evermore. 

“Oh! you into whose hands these lines may 
come, be in earnest for your soul’s welfare, while 
health and strength of body are afforded. Seek 
God with all your hearts; that you may come 
to the knowledge of the truth, as it is in Jesus 
Christ ; and witness an acquaintance with him, 
by waiting on him frequently. Then, when the 
time of weakness takes hold upon you, and no 
worldly means will avail, you will know the 
angel of his presence to stand by you till death : 
this will be more joy than ten thousand’ worlds 
at that hour. Qh! the strength of love! surely 
the love of God is to the children of men, that 
they may prize time while they have it, and 
make all things ready that appertain to eternal 
life. This is to answer the end of our being, 
which is ‘to glorify God, and to work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling,’ which 
must be done, if ever, in the time afforded unto 
men in this world, 

“‘ Wherefore be wise, ye children of men, and 
come and learn of Christ, and follow him ; for 
he ever gained the victory, and hath all power 
in heaven and earth committed to him. Resolve, 
by the help of his grace, to follow on wherever 
he will lead you; for assuredly, he will give you 
power to tread on scorpions, and to keep under 
you every foul spirit. And in your obedience 
you will be watchful in the light, by which you 
may see every appearance of evil; resist it by 
the assistance of the Spirit, and not give it any 
entertainment. Remember that you are soldiers 
under the banner of the unconquered Captain, 
Christ Jesus, who always stood by his own in 
every age; so that in faithfulness they went out 
of this world, though it hath been a field, where 
the saints and martyrs have sealed with their 
blood their testimonies for our God and the Lamb, 
who was their Captain, and brought them off 
with victory, bearing his mark. 

“Oh! who would not be a follower of the 
Lord, who can help both outwardly and inward- 
ly, all those that stand for him and the honour 
of his name; whose name is a tower of safety, 
and hath stood, in his own power, against all the 
instruments that the devil hath raised in every 


age to push at the children of God! In every 
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dispensation the bad have troubled the good; 
yea, the lion is still for tearing the lamb, and 
the wolf is hunting for his evening prey. But, 
glory be to God, the true Shepherd is known, 
and his power felt, in which the righteous have 
trusted to this day. And the living can now say, 
It is the same as it was in the beginning—a 
canopy over the righteous, and a safe hiding- 
place in time of trouble, when instruments of 
cruelty are let loose, and greedy to do mischief.” 





NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


Agreeably to an intimation last week, we have 
introduced into our present number some extracts 
from the minutes of this meeting; avoiding, 
however, the repetition of such portions as were 
fully reported in our 11th number. 


Upon reading the queries and the answers 
thereto from the Quarterly Meetings, “ the in- 
vestigation of the state of Society was entered 
into. The Meeting was introduced into exer- 
cise and concern for the preservation of all our 
members from every thing that would mar the 
beauty and excellence of the Christian religion 
as professed by Friends, and taught by our 
pious predecessors in the Truth, bringing fully 
to view the necessity of Friends abiding in hu- 
mility and the fear of the Lord, in ole that 
they might from time to time know a renewal 
of qualification to enable them to support the 
principles and testimonies we as a religious so- 
ciety profess to bear to the world, in their ful- 
ness, and thus a preparation of heart would be 
experienced to fill up our proper and allotted 
place in the Church in our day and generation, 
to the honour of Truth and the peace of our 
minds. And in order that our members may be 
more fully acquainted with the exercise and con- 
cern of this Meeting, it was agreed to appoint a 
committee to assist the clerks in preparing an 
epistle to the subordinate Meetings.” 


At a subsequent stage of the meeting the fol- 
lowing address was offered by the committee, 
which being read and approved was adopted by 
the meeting. 


“From North Carolina Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held at New Garden from the 3d to the 
7th of the 11th month, 1851: To the Quar- 
terly, Monthly and preparative meetings consti- 
tuting the same.—Dear Friends: We in hu- 
mility acknowledge that notwithstanding our 
many short-comings, we have been favoured in 
this our annual assembly with the overshadow- 
ing wing of heavenly love, from time to time 
through the several sittings of this meeting, 
under the animating and qualifying influence of 
which, things have been brought forth both an- 
cient and new. 

Daring the consideration of the state of So- 
ciety as presented to our view by the reading of 


the answers to the queries, it was apparent that 
there were many departures from the full sup- 
port of the principles and testimonies that our 
religious society has long professed to bear to the 
world. The neglect of the attendance of our 
meetings both for worship and discipline, and 
especially those held near the middle of the week, 
was cause of much exercise and concern. Living 
testimonies were borne in which were very feel- 
ingly brought to the view of the meeting the 
words of our holy Redeemer, ‘ If ye love me ye 
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will keep my word.’ That he who sent down 
his Holy Spirit to anoint the primeval believers 
will strengthen us by His grace in the inner man, 
for the performance of this most important and 
reasonable duty. Let us, therefore, dear friends, 
hold fast the profession of our faith without wa- 
vering, not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is, but be stead- 
fast, immovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord. 

The preservation of love and unity among the 
members of our religious society is an object of 
unspeakable interest to us, and a deep solicitude 
was felt that we might exercise towards each 
other that charity that suffereth long, and is 
kind, and that thinketh no evil; but rejoiceth 
in the Truth. 

The support of our testimony to plainness in 
dress, address, and moderation in every part of 
our conduct, is unabated. We believe that the 
Truth leads to these things. And we have been 
made fervently to desire that our members may 
everywhere make a plain, consistent appearance, 
and that our moderation in all things may be 
practically exemplified, coming to this true touch- 
stone ; ‘let others do as they may, as for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.’ 

It is only as we keep our habitations in the 
Truth that we shall know to our comfort and 
edification that Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, and that a renewed qualification will be 
known for the performance not only of our reli- 
gious, but our social duties. And we have been 
made at this time to desire that all our members 
everywhere may be preserved from a participation 
in the commotions which are now threatening the 
harmony of our beloved country on the subject 
of slavery. Let us on that subject maintain our 
true Christian principle, bearing our testimon 
against this unrighteous ——- and show fort 
to the world by our truly christian works through 
life, that we are actuated by that spirit which 
breathes glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace and good will towards men. That it is 
our duty to be a law-abiding people, and in no 
wise improperly to interfere in the relation be- 
tween niaster and slave, or with any of the com- 
motions or excitements of the day arising there- 
from, which are so well calculated to divert the 
mind from the true path of virtue. We fear 
that the present state of things, as above referred 
to, has had a tendency to unsettle the minds of 
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many of our members, and that it is under feel- 
ings of this kind that many Friends have been 
induced to leave their habitations and remove 
from among us. We feel tenderly concerned 
that Friends before taking such a step, may 
weightily consider this subject, waiting for best 
wisdom to direct their course. We desire there- 
fore, in much love, to press it upon our members 
to settle down in their own minds upon that 
foundation which alone standeth sure, and as we 
abide there we shall not be moved by the ‘ strife 
of tongues,’ and although the winds may blow 
and beat upon us, we shall not be overwhelmed. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the meet- 
ing. 
Aaron STALKER, 
Clerk to the men’s meeting. 
Devitan Reynowps, 
Clerk to the women’s meeting.” 


Among the reports from the quarters which 
were read at the first sitting, we find the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ At the reading of the queries and answers this 
meeting was brought into deep feeling on the 
subject of Friends using the products of Slave 
labour, and after a time of weighty deliberation 
thereon, it was thought best to lay the subject 
before the Yearly Meeting for its consideration. 

Extract from the minutes of New Garden 
Quarterly Meeting, held 9th mo., 18th, 1851. 

Joun Russext, Clerk for the day. 


The foregoing proposition, after being read and 
a free expression of sentiment thereon, was de- 
ferred until next Yearly Meeting for further 
consideration.” 


At the sitting on the 6th, the subjoined mi- 
nutes were made : 


This meeting received an epistle* from the 
Yearly Meeting in London, in regard to the spi- 
rit of separation and division that has been un- 
happily introduced into several of the Yearly 
Meetings on this continent, which was read ; 
the salutary counsel and advice therein con- 
tained, we lidiets to be well adapted to the situ- 
ation of things in our land, and satisfactory and 
edifying to the meeting, and in order to increase 
its usefulness among our members, it was di- 
rected to be printed in the minutes of this meet- 
ing. 

The committee continued two years ago to 
meet in conference, with similar committees from 
other Yearly Meetings ia the city of Baltimore, 
in the 5th month last, made the following re- 
port: 


To North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
The undersigned of the committee appointed 
by our Yearly Meeting, to meet with like com- 


* This epistle is included in the printed minutes, but 
its insertion in the Review is deferred at present. 
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mittees of other Yearly Meetings in Baltimore in 
the 5th mo., 1851, to confer on the general in- 
terests of Society, report : 


That we attended to the appointment, and the 
meeting of the associated committees was held 
at the time and place appointed, at which en- 
tire harmony and much brotherly feeling pre- 
vailed; and after a time of conference together, 
on various important subjects, relating to the 
general interests and welfare of Society, an Ad- 
dress to Friends was agreed upon with entire 
unity, a copy of which we herewith lay before 
the meeting. 

JAMES PEELLE, 

JosHua STANLEY, 

Davin W nite, 

Aaron STALKER. 
Baltimore, 5th mo., 8th, 1851. 


The foregoing report being read, the doct- 
ment therein alluded to was introduced, delibe- 
rately read and considered, and a free and full 
expression of sentiment given, approving of the 
same. And the subject continuing to claim our 
serious concern, and that the document above 
alluded to may have the desired effect, it is now 
concluded to continue our committee for further 
service, and to unite with similar committees from 
other Yearly Meetings, who may see their way to 
appoint them, in such labour for the restoration of 
love and unity as the Truth may lead into, and 
which was once our adorning as a people. And 
if way should open for it, they are authorized to 
attend the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and 
Ohio and present them with a copy of this ad- 
dress; also to attend the Yearly Meeting of 
New England. 

The clerks produced a summary of the re- 
ports from the quarters relative to the use of 
spirituous liquors among our members, which is 
as follows: 


That out of the 1966 members over 18 years 
of age inquired of, 1782 profess to use the arti- 
cle only when taken as a medicine, and 184 are 
said to use it otherwise; aud that there were 40 
not inquired of, making 2006. The foregoing 
report being read and considered, the meeting 
was introduced into exercise and concern for the 
preservation of our members from the hurtful 
influence of intoxicating liquors, and Friencs 
were encouraged not to relax in their exertions 
until every vestige of the use of such drinks as 
a beverage shall be removed from amongst us as a 
religious society. Quarterly and monthly meet- 
ings were directed to labour in love among their 
members for this desirable end, and report to the 
next Yearly Meeting the number of members 
over 18 years of age, both male and female, dis- 
tinguishing between the numbcrs of those wko 
use the article only when administered as a mc- 
dicine, and those who use it as a drink. 


(To be continued.; 
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THE CAFFRE WAR. 
(Continued from page 191.) 


John Hodgkin moved the first resolution : 

“That this Meeting deeply laments the war 
which is now being waged in South Africa, not 
only as entailing a vast expenditure of the na 
tional funds, as inflicting heavy calamities upon 
our colonial fellow subjects, and threatening the 
aboriginal population with ultimate destruction, 
but especially as being dishonourable to us as a 
civilised people, and derogatory to our character 
as Christians ; and this Meeting would express 
its conviction that the present deplorable con- 
flict may be regarded as the direct result of a 
long continued system of aggression on our part 
upon the native tribes of the country, and of 
our disregard of their natural rights, aggravated 
by our unceasing endeavour to undermine and 
destroy the influence of their chiefs.” 


He said: “I confess that I had entertained 
fears that the terms in which I might express 
myself, in censuring the conduct of the autho- 
rities in this country and abroad in the Colony, 
might be too feeble for the sense of the meet- 
ing, and that the degree of sympathy which I 
feel for our fellow-subjects—our white fellow- 
subjects in the Cape Colony, might be too 
strong, and therefore I was glad of that recom- 
mendation of the Chairman, not to overstate the 
case, which I am happy to be able to follow my- 
self, and which I trust, also, those who come 
after me will follow. The very strength of our 
cause calls for an under rather than an over 
statement of the case, as it will now be set 
before you. Long as [ have felt an interest in 
this subject, it is only a short time ago that I 
set myself to master fully its details, and when 
I did so I was ready to quail under it; and I 
feel this evening quite unable to do justice to 
such a subject; yet I feel constrained to speak 
on behalf of those whose territories and flocks 
are being taken from them, and whose chiefs, to 
whom they give allegiance—and of which they 
who respect Government must appreciate the 
value—have had their authority undermined, 
and their proper dignity laid in the dust. It 
will probably be in the recollection of most 
persons present, that the Cape Colony was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese in the year 1493, 
that it was taken possession of by the Dutch in 
1650, and that it was taken possession of by 
the English in 1795, and continued in their 
possession till the Peace of Amiens in 1802, 
when it was restored to the Dutch. In 1806, it 
was recaptured, and it has remained under British 
direction from that time to the present. It was 
confirmed to them by Treaty in 1814-15. During 
the period which has elapsed since our first oc- 
cupation of it, as we are all well aware, the 
extent of territory has been very greatly in- 
creased. Till 1812, the Great Fish River was 
its eastern boundary. In 1819, at the close of 
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the war, a district of country between Fish 
River and the Keiskamma, was denominated the 
Neutral territory. I think that most people 
have but little acquaintance with the extent to 
which we have pushed forward the territorial 
possessions of this country. Towards the 
north-west, the present dimensions are not less 
than 280,000 square miles—an extent of terri- 
tory which, it has been well remarked, exceeds 
the whole of the Austrian Empire, including its 
Italian possessions. When I was reminded of 
this, I confess that I felt a most intense desire, 
that, as Austria had shown how signally 
she had failed in giving justice and equity to a 
mixed population consisting of at least three 
different races, we might, on the other hand, in 
having to reconcile a population consisting of 
partly Dutch and partly English, of Caffres and 
Hottentots, be enabled to show forth our ability 
to -surpass some Continental Governments in 
maintaining social order with full individual 1i- 
berty. The part which I am particularly anxious 
that you should fully understand, is that re- 
lating to pasture of cattle as it relates to the 
Hottentots, and more especially to the Caffres ; 
it is a tender point with them, which, indeed, 
touches their very existence. I am anxious, 
also, that you should observe, and keep in mind 
how inconsistent and vacillating has been our 
policy ; and I believe that to this is owing much 
of the bad feeling and hostility which has from 
time to time been manifested. We have treated 
the people as an unwise parent treats his child, 
sometimes denying it that which at another 
time it is permitted to have ; and thus the child 
becomes irritated and rebellious. Sometimes we 
have permitted the Caffres to cross the frontier 
hundreds of miles, and at another time inflicted 
heavy penalties for it. How is it possible that 
men can be pleased and contented under such a 
system as that, or have any confidence in such 
a Government? Our policy has been both ag- 
gressive and inconsistent. That district of land 
which in 1819, at the cost of a war, the Go- 
vernment declared neutral territory, that it 
might serve as a cordon, and that there might 
be no dispute between what was British terri- 
tory proper and Caffre territory proper, and 
which should serve in some degree to preserve 
peace and prevent animosity,—we find, in 1820, 
the Governor, Sir R. F. Donkin, in his dispatch, 
putting down as ‘newly acquired territory.’ 
[I take my facts, you will observe, chiefly from 
the Blue-books published by authority of Par- 
liament. Well, in 1823, Lord Charles Somerset 
made the colony recede again to the Fish River. 
Many Caffres were allowed to settle on the neu- 
tral ground. In 1829 Macomo was expelled, 
and from this proceeded the war of 1834, which 
led to an acquisition of territory, and of which 
Sir B. d’Urban, in his despatches wrote that 


4,000 Caffres had been expelled, 60,000 head of 


cattle taken, and almost all their goats, and also 
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the acquisition had been made of all the terri- 
tory called Adelaide. They then came to that 
beautiful trait in their policy which had been 
alluded to by the Chairman, with reference to 
Lord Glenelg. That nobleman, who acted on 
truly Christian principles, went to William IV., 
and informed him of the increase of his do- 
minions. The King replied, that he would not 
have his territories increased at such a price. The 
newly acquired tract of land was ceded, and rules 
were laid down for the conduct of the two par- 
ties. In 1845, eight years after the resignation 
of the stolen property, as he remembered it was 
once described by Sir F. Buxton, fresh trouble 
arose. The Attorney-General at the Cape ex- 
pressed himself in high terms of the admirable 
conduct of the natives, owing to the change of 
their policy. There were difficulties in arrange- 
ments, and no doubt this must always be the 
case in similar positions with regard to their 
cattle. If they strayed from one kraal to an- 
other over the frontier, the rule was that when- 
ever the spoor was discovered, that village 
should make restitution for the cattle, and also 
pay afine. It often came to pass that persons 
who were perfectly innocent were called on to 
pay this charge, and it sometimes was the case 
that they were quite unable to pay. Probably 
the course that was taken of throwing on the 
accused person the onus of disproving the 
charge of stealing the cattle adds to the diffi- 
culty. Ina case like this, perhaps, strict legal 


proof might have been dispensed with, but this 
total inversion of English justice must inevi- 


tably lead to discontent. The Caffres have 
always had a strong sense of justice. They re- 
quire to be regarded in the same way as the 
other people, and their position was for a while 
very galling. The war that broke out in 1846, 
and which was closed by Sir Harry Smith in 
1848, ended in an entire resumption of stolen 
property under two different names. 

“The main features of the aggression, since 
the resumption of the land are seizing on cattle 
and land, taking it one day and giving it back 
the next, which made the effect much worse than 
if they never changed. T. Pringle, in 1820, 
mentions an anecdote to show the system pur- 
sued. He saw a woman with a child on her 
back come weeping to a village where he was 
staying, in custody of the native police. She 
pleaded her cause for freedom. Was shea slave? 
No: she had only crossed the frontier without 
leave, and come to the spot where she had pre- 
viously lived; and the colonial law awarded her 
to slavery, and gave her to the hands of the 
ruffians who had dispossessed her. When these 
aggressions took place on the side of the colo- 
nists, it was called a splendid achievement; on 
the side of the Caffres, it was called spoliation 
and robbery. Sir H. Smith did not send a 
Commissioner, did not appeal to the mission- 
aries, who possessed the greatest influence over 
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the people—and this showed that men of the 
sword were not always the best negotiators—he 
went with troops against them. The Caffres 
said, ‘Send us your “sticks,” and we will obey 
them, instead of bringing your troops.’ Now, 
this contains the very cream of the advice I 
would give. I would say, ‘Give to the Caffres 
who regarded law the constable’s staff, instead of 
the marshal’s sword.’ But Sir H. Smith con- 
vened the chiefs, and they attended, showing 
the confidence they still had in the Government. 
Sandilli refused to come. He said he was 
afraid to do so; that there were rumors of his 
life being in danger. This was one of the 
main reasons of the war. For this refusal 
he was deposed, and a troop sent to apprehend 
him. 

“ We are at present between three fires—the 
Caffres in the west, the Basutos in the north, 
and the Hottentots in between—everywhere. 
How were they to escape these three fires ? The 
first requisite was justice. If the Government 
at home would employ as Commissioners men 
who were accustomed to undertake these difficult 
subjects—men of intelligence, and above all, of 
Christian principles; if they would put them 
in communication with the native missionaries 
—would take them by the hand, and tell them 
that the Queen no longer relied on bayonets and 
cannon, but was desirous of doing justice both 
to the white and the black, he believed they 
would do great good. If a flag of truce were 
held out to them, and justice were held up as 
the talisman, they might succeed. They should 
also establish an efficient police, who should act 
through the chiefs, honouring them and carry- 
ing out through them, English law and pure 
native law, and I will not despair of the result. 
Let us hold out the flag of truce to our black 
brethren, and prevent another war, by doing 
justice to them in every respect. There is high 
intelligence among the chiefs, and in some cases 
high Christian character. There may be an 
objection to establishing an efficient police, on 
the ground of its cost; but it should be remem- 
bered, that the expense would not equal the 
treasure expended on even a five months’ war. 
Let us do justice to ourselves as Christian men, 
and testify practically to our principles. On 
the Christian principle I feel especially strong, 
because I can never believe that that which 1s 
morally right can be politically wrong.” 


(To be continued.) 


Judge of the pleasure of the heart, by the 
pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like 
precious odours, most fragrant when they are 
incensed or crushed; for prosperity doth best 
discover vice, but adversity doth best discover 
virtue.—Lord Bacon. 
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A PEEP INTO THE OBSERVATORY. 


Professor Bond's clock for registering astronomi- 
cal observations by electricity. 


(Concluded from page 189.) 


The Americans have taken the initiative in 
attacking this source of inaccuracy: they have 
invented a plan for making electricity register 
upon paper instantaneously both the clock beats 
and the exact time of observation. The observer 
makes the record of the latter by merely press- 
ing an ivory key which he holds in his Soul 
This gives a more exact result, because the con- 
sent between the eye and the sense of touch is 
much more intimate than than that between the 
eye and ear. When the eye is engaged in ob- 
serving, the hand can obey almost instinctively 
a suggestion coming through it, and indelibly 
register the instant by a grasp; for this is a 
form of obedience that it is practising all life- 
long. The hand becomes wonderfully skilled 
from habit in effecting rapidly the purpose that 
has been willed under the influence of the quick 
sense of sight; whereas the mental comparison 
of a sound with a visible signinvolves the neces- 
sity of a far slower and less familiar process. It 
is this principle that constitutes the value of the 
American contrivance. Professor Bond, of Har- 
vard University, United States, is the inventor 
of the instrument by which the electrical regis- 
ter is proposed to be made; and this was ex- 
hibited in operation at one of the sectional meet- 
ings of the British Association, at Ipswich, on 
the Thursday morning during the visit of Prince 
Albert. 

In one corner of the council-chamber of the 
townhall, in which the meeting was held, stood 
a small square frame of mahogany, supporting a 
cylinder covered with paper. This cylinder was 
kept revolving by means of a weight-and-clock 
movement, so that it eompleted each revolution 
ina minute. Upon its top the point of a glass- 
pen rested, whose interior cavity was filled with 
ink, so that, as the cylinder turned beneath it, 
a continuous trace appeared upon the paper, 
which was lengthened out into a spiral line bya 
slow shifting of the cylinder sideways. Upon 
any given portion of the paper this ink-trace ap- 
peared, after the cylinder had made a few turns, 
in parallel columns. 

Behind the frame containing the revolving 
cylinder peered forth the face of an astronomical 
clock. From this connecting wires might be 
seen passing backwards into a cupboard contain- 
ing a charged galvanic battery, and forwards to 
the registering cylinder. The steady click, 
click of the clock was telling off the seconds in 
the usual way ; and so long as no electrical com- 
munication was established between it and the 
registering apparatus, the cylinder continued to 
move on with stolid indifference, covering itself 
with parallel columns of even lines; but as soon 
as the clock and the cylinder were brought into 
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electrical relation by an altered arrangement of 
the wires, the aspect of affairs was strangely 
changed. The pen, before so quiet and sedate, 
became all at once convulsed with a paroxysm of 
twitches, which of course registered themselves 
upon the paper of the cylinder; so that the 
parallel columns produced by a few successive 
turns of the apparatus now presented lines with 
lateral projections. 

Each little offset in each column had been 
made simultaneously with a beat of the clock, 
rmanent record of a cor- 
responding second. The eye and ear could easily 
trace the connection while the operation was in 
progress. Each twitch of the pen was evidently 
instantaneous with a sonorous beat of the pendu- 
lum: some mysterious sympathy connected to- 
gether the movement and the sound. 

The secret of the sympathetic connection was 
simply this: the pen was fixed to an armature 
of steel, placed close to the extremities of a 
horse-shoe of soft iron. This horse-shoe was 
surrounded by a coil of the connecting wires. 
Whenever a current of galvanic electricity was 
passed along the coil, the horse-shoe iron became 
a magnet, and attracted the pen and armature 
into close contact with itself. Whenever the 
a current was interrupted, the magnet 
ost its power, and allowed the armature and pen 
to spring away for a short distance under the 
influence of an elastic force. Each springing 
away of the pen registered itself by an offset 
upon the paper. Whenever the pen was held 
in close contact with the magnet, the even line 
was traced. The clock itself was placed in the 
line of connecting wires, so that each time the 
pendulum swayed from side to side it broke the 
contact of the conducting line, and thus arrested 
the passage of the electric current for an instant: 
and thus each effect formed by the pen, when 
the horse-shoe ceased to be a magnet, came to 
be simultaneous with the beat of the clock which 
arrested the galvanic current that sustained the 
magnetic power. 

When an observation is to be recorded by the 
aid of this instrument, the observer takes a small 
key of ivory, attached to the end of a wire inhis 
hand. He places the clock and registering- 
cylinder in communication, and then fixes him- 
self at the telescope. Concentrating his atten- 
tion upon the star, he gives a momentary 
pressure to the key, when the luminous point 
disappears behind the thread: by so doing he 
breaks the galvanic circuit for an instant, and 
this break is registered among the clock-breaks. 
An additional offset is interpolated among the 
ordinary second offsets. 

The fractional part of the second line at which 
the interpolated offset is found is measured off 
as the exact estimate of time. 

In the old mode of observing by the ear, the 
fine threads of the telescope were necessarily 
placed so far asunder that the observer had time 
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to record the passage of the star behind one, and 
prepare himself for its contact with the second, 
before that occurrence could take place. But in 
observing by the aid of Professor Bond’s appa- 
ratus, the wires may be so close that the succes- 
sive star-contacts may be made almost in con- 
secutive seconds, for the hand will be ready to 
register them as quickly as they can happen. 
In this way a considerable saving of time will 
be effected in making each observation—an im- 
portant piece of economy when many are to be 
taken in the course of a day. 

It has been proposed that this instrument 
shall be made a means of ascertaining the rate 
with which the electric current travels. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the case of a break-circuit 
clock working at London, and registering its 
time simultaneously upon two cylinders at once— 
the one placed close by in London, and the other 
at the end of a long connecting wire in Liver- 
pool; and let it be assumed that the electric 
influence that ran along the wire to register the 
seconds in Liverpool took a quarter of a second 
to travel to its journey’s end; then, although 
each clock-beat was registered a quarter of a 
second later in Liverpool than in London, there 
would be no possible means of ascertaining the 
fact. But now, again, imagine that in this state 
of affairs an observation is made in Liverpool of 
the passage of a star behind the transit-thread 
of a telescope, and that the observation is regis- 
tered simultaneously upon both the Liverpool 
and London cylinders by an offset effected through 
the instrumentality of a break-circuit wire held 
in the observer’s hand, then the record in Lon- 
don would be made a quarter of a second later 
than the record in Liverpool, owing to the time 
taken by the transmission of the recording in- 
fluence. And when the records upon the two 
cylinders were placed side by side, and com- 
pared together, this would become immediately 
apparent : in fact, there would be found a dif- 
ference of half a second between the registers. 
The effect would have been doubled, for the 
second was registered in Liverpool a quarter of 
a second later than the second was in London ; 
and the observation made tin Liverpool was re- 
gistered another quarter of a second later in 
London than in Liverpool. It was therefore 
registered later, and, so to speak, by earlier time, 
so that both the lateness of the register and the 
earliness of the time became elements in the 
result. It will be understood that the rate as- 
sumed for the velocity of the electric influence 
is greatly exaggerated for the sake of familiar 
explanation. 1t is well known that it would not 
need wed, like a quarter of a second for its 
transmission from London to Liverpool. But it 
is anticipated that its velocity is by no means so 
great but that it may be detected o the break- 
circuit apparatus when the longest possible cir- 
euit of wires has been selected for the perform- 
ance of the experiment. 


i deemed more terrible than death. 
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The astronomer-royal is contriving a modifica- 
tion of the break-circuit apparatus for the use of 
the National Observatory. He proposes, for 
economical reasons, to give the signal by the 
formation of an electric current instead of by 
breaking one already established. The record 
will then appear in interrupted dots instead of 
in continuous offsets. He also proposes ulti- 
mately to make the same clock both drive the 
cylinder and record the seconds. The cylinder, 
which is already prepared, is twenty inches long 
and twelve in diameter, and is to be made to re- 
volve once every two minutes, affording space 
upon its surface for a six hours’ record. For 
the present, the rotation of this cylinder is to be 
effected by a separate train of wheel-work, and 
is to be kept uniform by means of a mercurial 
pendulum revolving in a circle of 20 degrees 
diameter, instead of oscillating backwards and 
forwards. The driving power is to be transmit- 
ted to this radial arm y a modification of the 
steam-engine governor, which will be able to 
shut off any accidental excess of force that would 
otherwise disturb the uniformity of the result. 

Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 13, 1851, 


Abundance has been thrown before the world, 
in various ways, respecting the aggressions of the 
North upon the South, often without specification 
of facts; but, when any explanations are given, we 
find the aggressions consist in the manifestation of 
a reluctance to the delivery of fugitive slaves. In 
other words, there are many citizens of the free 
States, who furnish some evidence of human feel- 
ing by their sympathy with those victims of 
Southern oppression who, having caught from the 
inspirations of nature, or from the trumpet of fame, 
some fragments of the doctrine proclaimed to the 
world in the Declaration of Independence, and in 
defence of which Kossuth is believed to have braved 
the power and indignation of the Austrian and 
Russian potentates, have encountered the dangers 
and hardships of an attempt to secure to them- 
selves a portion of that freedom, which constitutes 
the summit of their ambition ; not by violence and 
slaughter, but by the peaceable application of their 
own locomotive powers. Such fugitives, after 
escaping the patrols of the cities, and the blood- 
hounds of the plantations, sometimes find in the 
free States, men and women who have enough of 
the milk of human kindness to administer to their 
necessities ; and even to withhold their assistance 
in their capture and return to a condition often 
This is a sum- 
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mary of the Northern aggression which is so loudly 
denounced. 

As so much is said on this subject, it may per- 
haps be interesting to some of our readers, to see 
a concise statement of the legislation of Pennsyl- 
vania in relation to slavery and the reclamation of 
fugitives from labour. In some important particu- 
lars Pennsylvania unquestionably took the lead. 

In the act of 1780, which preceded, by a few 
years, any similar measure in other States, a strong 
expression of abhorrence of slavery appears in the 
preamble. «We esteem it,” say the legislature, 
“@ peculiar blessing granted to us, that we are 
enabled this day to add one more step to universal 
civilization, by removing, as much as possible, the 
sorrows of those who have lived in undeserved 
bondage, and from which, by the assumed autho- 
rity of the kings of Great Britain, no effectual re- 
lief could be obtained, Weaned by a long course 
of experience from those narrow prejudices and 
partialities we had imbibed, we find our hearts en- 
larged with kindness and benevolence towards 
men of all conditions and nations; and we con- 
ceive ourselves at this particular period extraordi- 
narily called upon, by the blessings which we have 
received, to manifest the sincerity of our profes- 
sion, and to give a substantial proof of our grati- 
tude.” 

The act, however, fell greatly below the senti- 
ments contained in the preamble; for it left the 
existing generation of slaves to waste their lives 
in bondage, in case their masters chose to record 
them, but provided that all slavery of children 
born in the State, subsequent to the passage of the 
act, should be taken away, and forever abolished. 

But though the legislation of the State was then 
untrammeled on the subject of slavery, this act 
contained the following provision in relation to 
slaves escaping into this State from any other: 

“ Provided that this act, or any thing in it con- 
tained, shall not give any relief or shelter to any 
absconding or runaway negro or mulatto slave or 
servant, who has absented himself, or shall absent 
himself, from his or her owner, master or mistress, 
residing in any other State or country; but such 
owner, master, or mistress, shall have the like right 
and aid to demand, claim, and take away his slave 
or servant, as he might have had in case this act 
had not been made.”’* 

It was also provided, that persons sojourning in 
this State, and not becoming resident therein, 
might hold slaves, in case they were not retained 
longer than six months; though by the supple- 
mentary act of 1788 all slaves brought into the 
State by persons residing or intending to settle 
therein, were declared immediately free. And this 
Wiel atlentiepmncibtemiainteteenen 

* See the Act, Sect. 11. 





indulgence to foreigners, withheld from our own 
citizens, was continued till 1847. 

In 1820, the Legislature again listened to the 
voice of numerous philanthropic citizens, who 
claimed the protection of the laws in behalf of the 
free coloured inhabitants, who were found exposed 
to imminent hazard of being carried into slavery, 
under the ample and irresponsible authority con- 
ferred upon magistrates and justices of the peace, 
by the law of Congress of 1793, relative to fugi- 
tives from labour. Of the reality of those abuses 
no stronger testimony need be adduced than the 
declaration of the judiciary committee of the House 
of Representatives at Harrisburg, in the beginning 
of 1850. Although that committee advised the 
repeal of an act, to be mentioned hereafter, as a 
means of conciliating the South, yet they express 
themselves, in the following energetic terms, of the 
abuses under the act of 1793: 

« There is no doubt that many frauds were prac- 
tised by Constables and other Kidnappers, in col- 
lusion with certain justices of the Peace, who lent 
their aid to such nefarious purposes, whereby 
coloured persons were sent into bondage in other 
States, as fugitives, when they were undoubtedly 
free.” 

To prevent these abuses, an act was passed, 
dated 27th of March, 1820, increasing the penalty 
upon the fraudulent or forcible abduction of co- 
loured persons, and prohibiting aldermen and jus- 
tices of the peace, under a penalty of $500, from 
executing the trust devolved upon them by the 
general government. 

This act was well understood, at the time it was 
passed, to be designed, not to prevent the reclama- 
tion of actual fugitives from labour, but to protect 
those who were legally free. It was known to 
those philanthropic citizens, at whose instigation 
this law was enacted, that the State Legislatures 
had no authority to exonerate absconding slaves 
from the claims of their Southern masters; they 
therefore could not, and did not solicit the Legisla- 
ture to enact an unconstitutional and invalid law. 
Ilowever they regarded the assumed rights of the 
masters as founded entirely on violence and wrong, 
they were fully aware that the redress of that 
wrong, as far as slaves escaping from other States 
were concerned, was beyond the reach of Pennsyl- 
vania legislation. But, inasmuch as a belief was 
entertained that Congress had gone beyond its pro- 
per limits, when it conferred federal jurisdiction, 
and particularly the power of deciding the question 
of freedom, of every coloured inhabitant of this 
State, upon a class of judicial officers, who were 
not entrusted, by the laws of the Commonwealth, 
to decide, without appeal, a question of property ex- 
ceeding six dollars; and it being also fully believed 
, that, under the operation of this law, many persons 
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were sent into slavery who were unquestionably 
free; they asked and obtained this law, for the 
protection of those who were legally free. This 
was certainly no infraction of the constitutional 
provision of which so much has been said, but 
merely an effort to arrest the nefarious proceedings 
of unprincipled men, who were prosecuting a course 
of kidnapping under the semblance and protection 
of law. 


(To be continued next weck.) 


_ _ Marriep,—On the 13th ult., at Friends’ North 
Meeting-house, in Weare, N. H., Natuan C. Paice, 
of Danvers, to Purse H. Oszorn. 


y Drep,—At the residence of her father, in Weare, 
N, H., on the 9th of Sixih month last, in the 34th 


year of her age, Anna H., daughter of Jonathan 
Breed ; a member of Weare Monthly Meeting. 
——, On First-day, the 14th of Ninth month last, 
y, Ohio, JonaTHAN 
y Spring Monthly 


at his residence in Carroll count 
Roop, a valuable Elder of Sand, 
Meeting, in the 67th year of his age. He was 
enabled to bear a protracted and suffering illness 
with Christian resignation, and to feel that his 
day’s work was done. 


ON COMETS. 
(Continued from page 182.) 


We come now to speak of the motions of co- 
mets, These are apparently most irregular and 
capricious. Sometimes they remain in sight 
only for a few days, at others for many months ; 
some move with extreme slowness, others with 
extraordinary velocity; while not unfrequently 
the two extremes of apparent speed are exhi- 
bited by the same comet in different parts of 
its course. The comet of 1472 described an 
arc in the heavens of 40° of a great circle in a 
single day. Some pursue a direct, some a retro- 
grade, and others a tortuous and very irregular 
course; nor do they confine themselves, like the 
planets, within any certain region of the hea- 
vens, but traverse indifferently every part. Their 
variations in apparent size, during the time they 
continue visible, are no less remarkable than 
those of their velocity; sometimes they make 
their first appearance as faint and slow moving 
objects, with little or no tail; but by degrees 
accelerate, enlarge, and throw out from this ap- 
pendage, which increases in length and bright- 
ness till (as always happens in such cases,) they 
approach the sun, and are lost in his beams. 
After a time they again emerge, on the other 
side, receding from the sun with a velocity at 
first rapid, but gradually decaying. It is for 
the most part after thus passing the sun, that 
they shine forth in all their splendour, and that 
their tails acquire their greatest length and de- 
velopment ; thus indicating plainly the action 
of the sun’s rays as the exciting cause of that 
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extraordinary emanation. As they continue to 
recede fram the sun, their motion diminishes 
and the tail dies away, or is absorbed into the 
head, which itself grows continually feebler, and 
is at length altogether lost sight of, in by far 
the greater number of cases never to be seen 
more. 

Without the clue furnished by the theory of 
gravitation, the enigma of these seemingly irre- 
gular and capricious movements might have 
remained for ever unresolved. But Newton, 
having demonstrated the possibility of any 
conic section whatever being described about the 
sun, by a body revolving under the dominion of 
that law, immediately perceived the applicabi- 
lity of the general proposition to the case of 
cometary orbits; and the great comet of 1680, 
one of the most remarkable on record, both for 
the immense length of its tail and for the ex- 
cessive closeness of its approach to the sun 
(within one sixth of the diameter of that lumi- 
nary), afforded him an exeellent opportunity for 
the trial of his theory. The success of the 
attempt was complete. He ascertained that this 
comet described about the sun as its focus an 
elliptic orbit of so great an eccentricity as to be 
undistinguishable from a parabola, (which is the 
extreme, or limiting form of the ellipse when 
the axis becomes infinite,) and that in this orbit 
the areas described about the sun were, as in the 
planetary ellipses, - proportional to the times. 
The representation of the apparent motions of 
this comet by such an orbit, throughout its 
whole observed course, was found to be as satis- 
factory as those of the motions of the planets 
in their nearly circular paths. From that time 
it became a received truth, that the motions of 
comets are regulated by the same general laws 
as those of the planets—the difference of the 
cases consisting only in the extravagant elonga- 
tion of their ellipses, and in the absence of any 
limit to the inclinations of their planes to that 
of the ecliptie—or any general coincidence in 
the direction of their motions from west to east, 
rather than from east to west, like what is ob- 
served among the planets. 

It is a problem of pure geometry, from the 
general laws of elliptic or parabolic motion, to 
find the situation and dimensions of the ellipse 
or parabola which shall represent the motion of 
any given comet. In general three complete 
observations of its right ascension and declina- 
tion, with the times at which they were made, 
suffice for the solution of this problem, (which 
is, however, by no means an easy one,) and for 
the determination of the elements of the orbit. 
These consist, mutatis mutandis, of the same 
data as are required for the computation of the 
motion of a planet; that is to say, the longi- 
tude of the perihelion, that of the ascending 
node, the inclination to the ecliptic, the semi- 
exis, eccentricity, and time of perihelion pase 
sage, as also whether the motion is direct or 
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retrograde ; and, once determined, it becomes 
very easy to compare them with the whole ob- 
served course of the comet, and thus at once to 
ascertain their correctness, and to put to the | 
severest trial the truth of those general laws on 
which all such calculations are founded. 

For the most part, it is found that the mo- 
tions of comets may be sufficiently well repre- 
sented by parabolic orbits,—that is to say, 
ellipses whose axes are of infinite jength, or, at 
least, so very long that no appreciable error in 
the calculation of their motions, during all the 
time they continue visible, would be incurred by 
supposing them actually infinite. The parabola 
is that conic section which is the limit between 
the ellipse on the one hand, which returns into 
itself, and the hyperbola on the other, which 
runs out to infinity. A comet, therefore, which 
should describe an elliptic path, however long 
its axis, must have visited the sun before, and 
must again return (unless disturbed) in some 
determinate period ; but should its orbit be of 
the hyperbolic character, when once it had 
passed its perihelion, it could never more return 
within the sphere of our observation, but must 
run off to visit other systems, or be lost in the 
immensity of space. A very few comets have 
been ascertained to move in hyperbolas, but many 
more in ellipses. These latter, in so far as 
their orbits can remain unaltered by the attrac- 
tions of the planets, must be regarded as per- 
manent members of our system. 

We must now say a few words on the actual 
dimensions of comets. The calculation of the 
diameters of their heads, and the lengths and 
breadths of their tails, offers not the slightest 
difficulty when once the elements of their orbits 
are known, for by these we know their real dis- 
tances from the earth at any time, and the true 
direction of the tail, which we see only fore- 
shortened. Now calculations instituted on these 
principles lead to the surprising fact, that the 
comets are by far the most voluminous bodies 
in our system. The following are the dimen- 
sions of some of those which have been made 
the subjects of such inquiry : 

The tail of the great comet of 1680, imme- 
diately after its perihelion passage, was found 
by Newton to have been no less than 20,000,000 
of leagues in length. Its greatest length 
amounted to 41,000,000 leagues, a length much 
exceeding the whole interval between the sun 
and earth. The tail of the comet of 1769 ex- 
tended 16,000,000 leagues, and that of the 
great comet of 1811, 36,000,000. The portion 
of the head of this last, comprised within the 
transparent atmospheric envelope which sepa- 
rated it from the tail, was’ 180,000 leagues in 
diameter. [t is hardly conceivable, that matter 
Once projected to such enormous distances 
should ever be collected again by the feeble 
attraction of such a body as a comet—a consi- 


deration which accounts for the surmised pro- ' lively sensations of terror even in superstitious 
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have been frequently observed. 

The most remarkable of those comets which 
have been ascertained to move in elliptic orbits 
is that of Halley, so called from the celebrated 
Edmund Halley, who, on calculating its ele- 
ments from its perihelion passage in 1682, when 
it appeared in great splendour, with a tail 30° 
in length, was led to conclude its identity with 
the great comets of 1531 and 1607, whose 
elements he had also ascertained. The intervals 
of these successive apparitions being 75 and 76 
years, Halley was encouraged to predict its re- 
appearance about the year 1759. So remark- 
able a prediction could not fail to attract the 
attention of all astronomers, and, as the time 
approached, it became extremely interesting to 
know whether the attractions of the larger 
planets might not materially interfere with its 
orbitual motion. The computation of their in- 
fluence from the Newtonian law of gravity, a 
most difficult and intricate piece of calculation, 
was undertaken and accomplished by Clairaut, 
who found that the action of Saturn would 
retard its return by 100 days, and that of Ju- 
piter by no less than 518, making in all 618 
days, by which the expected return would hap- 
pen later than on the supposition of its retaining 
an unaltered period; and that, in short, the 
time of the expected perihelion passage would 
take place within a month, one way or other, of 
the middle of April, 1759. It actually hap- 
pened on the 12th of March in that year. Its 
next return was calculated by several eminent 
geometers, and fixed successively for the 4th, 
the 7th, the 11th, and the 26th of November, 
1835 ; the two latter determinations appearing 
entitled to the higher degree of confidence, 
owing partly to the more complete discussion 
bestowed on the observations of 1682 and 1759, 
and partly to the continually improving state of 
our knowledge of the methods of estimating the 
disturbing effect of the several planets. The 
last of these predictions, that of M. Lehmann, 
was published on the 25th of July. On the 
5th of August the comet first became visible in 
the clear atmosphere of Rome as an exceedingly 
faint telescopic nebula, within a degree of its 
place as predicted by M. Rosenberger for 
that day. On or about the 20th of August it 
became generally visible, and, pursuing very 
nearly its calculated path among the stars, 
passed its perihelion on the 16th of November ; 
after which, its course carrying it south, it 
ceased to be visible in Europe, though it con- 
tinued to be conspicuously so in the southern 
hemisphere throughout February, March and 
April, 1836, disappearing finally on the 5th of 
May. 

Although the appearance of this celebrated 
comet at its last apparition was not such as 
might be reasonably considered likely to excite 
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ages, yet, having been an object of the most 
diligent attention in all parts of the world to 
astronomers, furnished with telescopes very far 
surpassing in power those which had been ap- 
plied to it at its former appearance in 1759, and 
indeed to any of the greater comets on record, 
the opportunity thus afforded of studying its 
physical structure, and the extraordinary phe- 
nomena which it presented when so examined, 
have rendered this a memorable epoch in cometic 
history. Its first appearance, while yet very 
remote from the sun, was that of a small round 
or somewhat oval nebula, quite destitute of 
tail, and having a minute point of more concen- 
trated light excentrically situated within it. It 
was not before the 2d of October that the tail 
began to be developed, and thenceforward in- 
creased pretty rapidly, being already 4° or 5° 
long on the 5th. It attained its greatest ap- 
parent length (about 20°) on the 15th of Octo- 
ber. From that time, though not yet arrived at 
its perihelion, it decreased with such rapidity, 
that already on the 29th it was only 3°, and on 
November 5th 23° in length. There is every 
reason to believe that before the perihelion, the 
tail had altogether disappeared, as, though it 
continued to be observed at Pulkowa up to the 
very day of its perihelion passage, no mention 
whatever is made of any tail being then seen. 
(To be continued.) 


Abstract of the President's Message on the open- 
ing of the thirty-second Congress. 


The President commences his Message by 
congratulating the S»nate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the happy condition of the 
country. 

The Lopez invasions against Cuba are referred 
to. The President lost no time in issuing such 
instructions to the proper officers of the United 
States as seemed to be called for by the occa- 
sion. He adds, that these offenders against the 
laws have forfeited the protection of their 
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neutrality, he should take that laid down b 

America in the days of Washington and the 
secretaryship of Jefferson.” Friendly relations 
with all, but entangling alliances with none, has 
long been a maxim with us. 

The principle is laid down, that every regu- 
larly documented merchant vessel, the crew who 
navigate it, and those on board of it, will find 
their protection in the flag which is over them. 
No American ship can be allowed to be visited 
or searched for the purpose of ascertaining the 
character of individuals on board, nor can there 
be allowed any watch by the vessels of any 
foreign nations over American vessels on the 
coasts of the United States or the seas adjacent 
thereto. It will be seen by the last communi- 
cation from the British Charge d’ Affaires, that 
he is authorised to assure the Secretary of State 
that every care will be taken that, in executing 
the preventive measures against the expeditions 
which the United States Government itself has 
denounced as not being entitled to the protec- 
tion of any government, no interference shall 
take place with the lawful commerce of any 
nation. 

The President adverts to the attack upon the 
Spanish Consul at New Orleans, and recom- 
mends Congress to make such provisions for an 
indemnity to him, as may seem right and pro- 
per under the circumstances. 

The President of the French Republic, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the convention, has 
been selected as arbiter in the case of the Gen. 
Armstrong, and has signified that he accepts 
the trust, and the high satisfaction he feels in 
acting as the common friend of two nations, with 
which France is united by sentiments of sincere 
and lasting amity. 

The country has been justly regarded as a 
safe asylum for those whom political events 
have exiled from their own homes in Europe ; 
and it is recommended to Congress to consider 
in what manner Governor Kossuth and his com- 
panions, brought hither by its authority, shall 
be received and treated. 


country, yet the Government may, so far as is 
consistent with its obligations to other coun- 
tries, and its fixed purpose to maintain and en- 


It is earnestly to be hoped that the difficul- 
ties which have for some time past been pending 
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force the laws, entertain sympathy for their 
unoffending families and friends, as well as a 
fecling of compassion for themselves. Accord- 
ingly, no proper effort has been spared, and 
none will be spared, to procure the release of 
such citizens of the United States, engaged in 
this unlawful enterprise, as are now in con- 
finement in Spain. 

In proclaiming and adhering to the doctrine 
of neutrality and non-intervention, the United 
States have taken the lead, and have been fol- 
lowed by others. This was admitted by one of 
the most eminent British statesmen, who said, 
in Parliament, while a minister of the crown, 
“that if he wished for a guide in a system of 


between the government of the French republic 
and that of the Sandwich Islands, may be peace- 
ably and durably adjusted, so as to secure the 
independence of those islands. 

It is understood that a considerable part of 
the railroad across the Isthmus of Panama has 
been completed, and that the mail and passen- 
gers will in future be conveyed thereon. 

Peace has been concluded between the con- 
tending parties in the Island of St. Doming®, 
and, it is to be hoped, upon a durable basis. 

By reference to the Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, it will be seen that the aggre- 
gate receipts for the last fiscal year amounted to 
$52,312,979.87; which, with the balance 1 
the Treasury on the Ist July, 1850, gave 2s 
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the available means for the year, the sum of in running and marking the boundary line be- 
$58,917,524.36, tween the United States and Mexico. 

The total expenditures for the same period, Returns have been received from all the offi- 
were $48,005,878.68. cers engaged in taking the census in the States 
and Territories, except California.. 

Strong ground is taken in favour of the im- 
215,725,995 | provement of the Rivers and Harbours of the 





The total imports for the year end- 
ing 80th June, 1851, were 


Of which there were in specie 4,967,901 | country. 

The exports for the same period The most vigorous measures are recommended 
were 217,517,130 | to fulfil all the obligations of the Treaty of 

Of which there were of 


Guadalupe. 
At the close of the last fiscal year, the length 
of mail routes within the United States, was 


domestic products $178,546,555 
Foreign goods re-ex- 


ported 9,738,695 197,290 miles ; the annual transportation there- 
Specie 29,231,880 on, 58,272,252 miles; and the annual cost of 
—————$217,517,130 | such transportation, $3,421,754. 


The recommendations of the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, in respect to letter postage, except on 
letters from and to California and Oregon, were 
substantially adopted by the last Congress. He 
now recommends adherence to the present letter 
rates, and advises against a further reduction 
until justified by the revenue of the department. 

He also recommends that the rates of postage 
on printed matter be so revised as to render 
a . Caper them more simple and more uniform in their 
drain of the precious metals from us, bringing operation upon all classes of printed matter. 
with it, as it has done in former times, the most | Of the Fugitive Slave Law, and the Compro- 
disastrous consequences to the business and | mise measures of the last session, the President 
capital of the American people. speaks in complacent terms, as being required 
by the Constitution, and likely to give, eventu- 
ally, satisfaction to the community. 


The public debt on the 20th ultimo, exclu- 
sive of the stock authorised to be issued to 
Texas by the act of 9th September, 1850, was 
$52,560 ,395.26. 

The President alludes to heavy imports, and 
says, “ Unless some salutary check shall be 
given to these tendencies, it is to be feared that 
importations of foreign goods beyond a healthy 
demand in this country will lead to a sudden 


—_————— 
ae 


Again he says: “ In my last annual message, 
towhich I respectfully refer, I stated briefly 
the reasons which induced me to recommend 
a modification of the present tariff, by convert- 
ing the ad valorem into a specific duty, wher- 
ever the article imported was of such a charac- POST OFFICE REPORT. 
ter as to permit it, and that such a discrimina- . 
tion should be made in favour of the industrial} From the Post Master General s able Report, 
pursuits of our own country, as to encourage | 2¢companying the President’s Message, delivered 
home production without excluding foreign | * the opening of Congress, I make the following 
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competition.” extracts. ‘The conveniences of this Department 
ie: Nibteiienisl Dateien te cemaiite ee | sensibly felt by almost every citizen, that 
mended 8 ; I trust our distant subscribers, who may not see 


the Report itself, will be pleased with the follow- 
No material change has taken place within she 04 a ae en Pane 


the last year, in the condition and prospects of ach ite ” 
the Indian tribes who reside in the Northwest- 

ern Territory, and west of the Mississippi river. 

We are at peace with all of them. 

Along the Mexican frontier, and in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, there have been occasional | 
manifestations of unfriendly feeling, and some 
depredations committed. It is, however, be- 
lieved that they resulted more from the destitute 
and starving condition of the Indians, than from 
any settled hostility towards the whites. It is 
therefore suggested as the part of enlightened 
economy, that we should provide for their im- 
mediate wants, and a them to rely, for 

e 


At the close of the fiscal year ending on the 
30th day of June last, there were in operation, 
within the United States, 6,170 mail routes ; 
their aggregate length was 196,290 miles; and 
5,544 contractors were employed thereon. 

The annual transportation of the mails on those 
routes was 53,272,252 miles; the annual cost 
thereof $3,421,754.00 ; being about six cents 
four mills per mile. 

Of these 53,272,252 miles of annual transpor- 
tation, 8,568,707 miles are required to be per- 
formed upon railroads, at a cost of $985,019.00; 
an to being about eleven cents five mills per mile; 
the means of support, on the cultivation of the | 5,454,982 miles in steamboats, at a cost of $454,- 
soil rather than the products of the chase. 893.00; being about eight cents three mills per 

The joint commission under the treaty of| mile; 19,726,588 miles in coaches, at a cost of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo has been actively engaged . $1,047,159.00; being about five cents three mills 
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per mile; and 19,521,975 miles in modes not 
specified, at a cost of $934,683.00 ; being about 
four cents eight mills per mile. 

The annual transportation in California at the 
close of the fiscal year was 537,476 miles, at an 
annual cost of $130,270. 

The present cost of transportation in steamboats 
in California is about twelve cents nine mills per 
mile; in coaches about twenty-one cents seven 
mills per mile; and in modes not specified about 
thirty-one cents three mills per mile; while the 
cost of similar service in the United States, ex- 
cluding Oregon and the newly acquired Territo- 
ries, is, in steamboats, about eight cents per mile; 
in coaches, about five cents and two mills per mile; 
and in modes not specified, about four cents and 
three mills per mile. 

The annual transportation in Oregon, at the 
close of the last fiscal year was (as near as can be 
ascertained) 30,498 miles, at an annual cost of 
$19,938, or about sixty-five cents and four mills 
per mile. The present annual transportation in 
Oregon was increased under the new contracts 
which went into operation on and after the first 
day of July last, to 66,960 miles, at an annual 
cost of $40,441; being an increase of 119 5-10 
per cent. in transportation, and of 103 per cent. in 
aggregate cost. Of this service 6,240 miles is to be 
performed in steamboats, at an annual cost of 
$10,000, under a contract, made July 11, 1850, 
for the remainder of the usual contract term in 
that section, and of the residue 5070 miles is to 
be performed in steamboats, at a cost of $7,448, 
and 55,650 miles in modes not specified, at a cost 
of $22,993, or about 41 cents 3 mills per mile. 

There were, on the 30th day of June last, six 
foreign mail routes, of the estimated aggregate 
length of 18,349 miles. The number of miles of 
annual transportation thereon is estimated at 
615,206. 

The service on three of these routes is under con- 
tracts with this Department. The annual trans- 
portation. thereon is estimated at 190,592 miles, 
at a cost of $100,000, being about $2,09 9-10 per 
mile. The service on the other foreign routes is 
under contract with the Navy Department. The 
annual transportation thereon is estimated at 
421,734 miles, at a cost of $1,023,250, being 
about $2.42 6-10 per mile. 

The transportation of the California and Ore- 
gon mails across the Isthmus of Panama has 
hitherto been performed under treaty with New 
Grenada. The cost for the last fiscal year was 
48,937 dollars. 

The number of postmasters appointed during 
the year ending June 30, 1851, is 5339. Of 
these 2649 were appointed to fill vacancies occa- 
sioned by resignations; 187 to fill vacancies 
oceasioned by the decease of their predecessors ; 
206 on changing the sites of the offices for which 
they were appointed ; 599 on the removal ofthe 
prior incumbents; and 1698 on the establish- 
ment of new offices. 
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The whole number of post offices in the United 


States, at the end of that year, was 19,796. 
There were 1698 post offices established, and 
256 discontinued during the year. 


The gross Revenue of the Department for the 
year ending 30th of 6th mo. last, was $6,727,- 
866.78. ‘The expenditures amounted to $6,278,- 
401.68. 


As early as 1677, upon the petition of several 
merchants of Boston, (Massachusetts,) John 
Hayward, scrivener, was appointed by the court 
‘to take in and convey lettersaccording to their 
direction.” 


This was probably the first post office and 
mail service authorized in America. Local and 
imperfect arrangements for the conveyance of 
mails were afterwards made, at different periods, 
in several of the colonies, until 1710, when the 
British Parliament passed an act authorizing the 
British Post Master General ‘to keep one chief 
letter office in New York, and other chief letter 
offices in each of her Majesty’s provinces or colc- 
nies in America.” Deputy Post Masters General 
for North America were subsequently and from 
time to time appointed by the Post Master 
General in England, and Doctor Benjamin 

| Franklin was so appointed in 1755. He was 
| removed in 1774. 


On the 26th of July, 1775, the Continental 
| Congress determined “ that a Postmaster Gene- 
ral be appointed for the United Colonies,” and 
| to allow him “a salary of one thousand dollars 
| per annum for himself, and three hundred and 
forty dollars per annum for a secretary and comp- 
troller.” On proceeding to the election of Post- 
| master General, “ Benjamin Franklin, Esq., was 
unanimously chosen.” 

The Articles of Confederation of 1778 gave to 
the United States in Congress assembled “ the 
sole and exclusive right and power of establish- 
ing and regulating post offices, from one State 
to another, throughout all the United States, and 
exacting such postage on the papers passing 
through the same as may be requisite to defray 
the expenses of the office.” 


The first Congress assembled under our pre- 
sent Constitution passed “ An act for the tem- 
porary establishment of a post office,” approved 
September °2, 1789. This act directed the ap- 
pointment of a Postmaster General, and was to 
continue in force until the end of the next ses- 
sion of Congress. Under its provisions Samuel 
Osgood, of Massachusetts, was appointed by 
President Washington, Postmaster General of 
the United States, and this was the first appoint- 
ment to that offce. 


The earliest reliable statistics of the General 
Post Office are those for the year 1790, when 
the number of post offices was seventy-five ; the 
extent of post routes 1,875 miles; and the reve- 
nues of the Department $37,935. 















COWPER’S GRAVE. 


It is a place where poet’s crowned, 
May feel the hearts decaying— 
It is a place where happy saints 
May weep amid their praying— 
Yet let the grief and humbleness, 
As love as silence, languish ; 
Earth surely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave her anguish. 


O poets! from a maniac’s tongue 
Was poured the deathless singing! 
O Christians! at your cross of hope, 
A hopeless hand was clinging! 
O men! this man, in brotherhood, 
Your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were smiling! 


And now, what time ye all may read 
Through dimming tears his story— 
How discord on the music fell, 
And darkness on the glory— 
And how, when one by one, sweet sounds 
And wandering lights departed, 
He wore no less a loving face, 
Because so broken-hearted, 


He shall be strong to sanctify 
The poet's high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down 
In meekest adoration : 

Nor ever shall he be in praise, 
By wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly as the household name 
Of one whom God hath taken ! 


With sadness that is calm, not gloom, 
I learn to think upon him; 
With meekness that is gratefulnese, 
On God whose heaven hath won him— 
Who suffered once the madness- cloud, 
Toward His love to blind him ; 
But gently led the blind along 
Where breath and bird could find him; 


And wrought within his shattered brain, 
Such quick poetic senses, 

As hills have language for, and stars, 
Harmonious influences. 

The pulse of dew upon the grass, 
His own did calmly number, 

And silent shadow from the trees 
Fell o’er him like a slumber. 


The very world, by God's constraint, 
From falsehood’s chill removing, 
Its women and its men became 
Beside him true and loving!— 
And timid hares were drawn from woods 
To share his home-caresses, 
Uplooking to his human eyes 
With sylvan tende:nesses, 


But while, in blindness he remained 
Unconscious of the guiding, 

And things provided came without 
The sweet sense of providing, 

He testified this solemn truth, 
Though phrenzy desolated— 

Nor man, nor nature, satisfy 
When only God created ! 


Like a sick child that knoweth not 
His mother while she blesses, 
And droppeth on his burning brow 

The coolness of her kisses ; 
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That turns his fevered eyes around— 

“ My mother! where’s my mother ?” 
As if such tender words and looks 
Could come from any other! 


The fever gone, wlth leaps of heart 
He sees her bending o’er him ; 

Her face all pale from watchful love, 
Th’ unweary love she bore him! 
Thus woke the poet from the dream 

His life’s long fever gave him, 
Beneath those deep pathetic eyes 
Which closed in death to save him! 


Thus! oh not thus! no type of earth 
Could image that awaking, 
Wherein he scarcely heard the chant 
Of seraphs round him breaking— 
Or felt the new immortal throb 
Of soul from body parted ; 
But felt those eyes alone, and knew 
** My Saviour! not deserted ?” 


Deserted! who hath dreamt that when 
The cross in darkness rested, 

Upon the victim's hidden face 
No love was manifested? 

What frantic hands outstretched have e'er 
Th'atoning drops averted— 

What tears have washed them from the soul— 
That one should be deserted ? 


Deserted ! God could separate 
From his own essence rather : 
And Adam’s sins have swept between 
The righteous Scn and Father— 
Yea! once Immanuel’s orphaned cry, 
His universe hath shaken— 
It went up single, echoless, 
“ fy God, | am forsaken !” 


It went up from the Holy’s lips 
Amid his lost creation, 
That of the lost, no son should use 
Those words of desolation ; 
That earth’s worst phrenzies, marring hope, 
Should mar not hope’s fruition ; 
And I, o'er Cowper's grave, should see 
His rapture, in a vision! 
E. B. Browstxe. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien IntTeELLicence.—The steamship Hum- 
boldt, from Havre, arrived at New York on the 5th, 
the America, from Liverpool, on the 6th, and the 
Pacific, on the 7th inst., bringing English dates re- 
spectively to the 20th, 22d and 26th ult. Gov. 
Kossuth and suite came passengers in the Humboldt, 
and were enthusiastically received by the citizens 
of New Pork. 

Encianp.—Lieut. Pim had set out from London 
on his expedition to the Polar Seas in search of Sir 
J. Franklin. Lord John Russell has contributed 
£500 towards the expenses of the expedition, and 
Lord Palmerston is reported to have borne the whole 
expense of the party as far as St. Petersburg. It is 
intended to prosecute the search north and east of 
Behring’s Straits. 

The new Telegraph, invented by Wm. F. Healy, 
in which the voltaic battery is superseded by a 
beautiful application of magnets and electricity, 
was about to be adopted by the Liverpool, Man- 
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chester, Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway compa- 
nies on the whole of their new line of telegraph. 

France.—A stormy debate had taken place in 
the Legislative Assembly upon the proposition for 
appointing an armed force for the perenne of the 
Assembly. The measure was finally rejected by a 
majority of one hundred and eight, giving a com- 
plete triumph to louis Napoleon and his ministry. 
The position of the President is now considered 
stronger than ever before, and his re-election as 
almost certain. The hostiliiy of the different fac- 
tions in the Assembly is represented as violent in 
the cxtreme. In consequence of the uncertainty 
which existed relative to the differences between 
the executive and legislative powers, all important 
commercial operations have been suspended in 
Paris. 

Hanover.—The King of Hanover (the late Duke 
of Cumberland) died at Hanover on the 18th ult. 
The new King (George Fifth) has issued a procla- 
mation pledging himself to the most sacred ob- 
servance of the Constitution of the country. A 
new ministry, under the Presidency of M. Schle, 
has been formed, which will pursue an entirely 
new course of policy. 

Seeeth alte system of expulsion is still car- 
ried on on a large scale at Vienna. Hungary con- 
tinues agitated. 

Pruss1a.—The Prussian Government had notified 
the various States of the Zollverein that the union 
would terminate in the 12th month, 1853, and had 
invited the plenipotentiaries of the States to meet 
at Berlin early in the ensuing year, to consult as to 
its renewal, &c. 


Russta.—News had been received at Constanti- 
nople of a complete defeat sustained by the Rus- 
sians in Circassia, in the neighbourhood of Derbeut, 
with the loss of all their gus, 28 in number. 


Spatn.—Two vessels of war had arrived at Cadiz 
with another portion of the Lopez expedition on 
board. The negotiations pending with the United 
States relative to the Cuban invasions give rise to 
much discussion in the public journals. 

Datmatia.—The Dalmatian papers are teeming 
with accounts of earthquakes along the Albanian 
and Dalmatian coasts. A violent shock occurred 
at Stagno Piccolo on the 19th ult., accompanied 
with subterranean detonations; another detonation 
ensued some time after on the same day ; and these 
phenomena were repeated on the 20th, with still 
greater intensity. Fortunately, no disaster of a se- 
rious nature has to be lamented there. Further 

articulars of the terrific earthquake at Vallona 
ee reached the Observatore Dalmato. It was pre- 
ceded by violent detonations, to which succeeded a 
series of intermittent shocks, which lasted, in the 
aggregate, about a quarter of an hour. The waters 
of the river Volussa, six miles from Vallona, rose 
two feet above the ordinary level, and many houses 
fell in the town itself. The town of Beratti, about 
thirty miles from Vallona, is a heap of ruins ; its 
castle has also been destroyed. Some villages have 
literally disappeared, leaving scarce a vestige of their 
former appearance. The shocks, though weaker, 
continued to be felt up to the latest date, being the 
26 ult. 

Domestic.—The American steamship Prome- 
theus, while proceeding to sea, was fired into, soon 
after leaving Greytown, on the Mosquito Coast, by 
tha English brig of war Express. The Secretary of 
State has addressed a letter to our Minister to the 


Court of St. James, requiring him to ascertain 
whether the outrage was authorized by the English 
Government. and stating that it is regarded by this 
Government as a violation of the first article of the 
Clayton and Bulwer treaty of Fourth month, 1850. 
Vessels of war have been ordered to Chagres, san 
Juan and San Juan del Sud to protect our commerce 
in those quarters. 


CoNnGRESSIONAL.—SENATE.—On the 4th inst, the 
Chair laid before the Senate, a communication from 
the Department of the Interior enclosing a list of 
persons on the Naval pension list ; a communica- 
tion from the Treasurer of the U. States with his 
account for the third and fourth quarters of 1850, 
and the first and second quarters of 1#51, and a 
communication from the Treasury Department en- 
closing the Report of the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, for the year ending the 11th month, 
1851. 


Senator Gwinn introduced a bill directing that 
the duties collected in California after the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, and before the admission of 
the State into the Union, be paid to California ; 
also, a bill directing a survey of the public lands of 
California, and a bill establishing a branch mint in 
California. 

Hovse oF Representatives.—On the 5th —— 
Briggs gave notice of his intention to introduce a 
bill establishing a branch mint in the city of New 
York. The Speaker laid before the House the Re- 
port of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey. 

The trial of Castner Hanway before the Circuit 
Court of the United States, is still (10th a) in 
progress in this city. The defence was opened on 
the 2d inst. by an able speech from Theodore Cuy- 
ler, after which the witnesses for the defence were 
examined and were followed by witnesses in re- 
buttal on the part of the government. 

The evidence closed on the morning of the 5th, 
when James R. Ludlow addressed the jury on the 
side of the prosecution. 

On the morning of the 6th, Joseph J. Lewis ad- 
dressed the jury on behalf of the prisoner. He pro- 
duced a searching and powerful argument to prove, 
by an analysis of the testimony offered by the go- 
vernment, that the prosecution had totally failed in 
establishing the guilt of the defendant. He was fol- 
lowed by Robert J. Brent, on the part of the prose- 
cution. He certainly exhibited more of the vindic- 
tive spirit of Ciceronian accusation than of the elo- 
quence of the Roman orator; and indulged in nu- 
merous unkind and ungentlemanlike reflections on 
individual characters. Even the presence of the pri- 
soner’s wiife, who,with the tenderness to be expected 
from a faithful and affectionate consort, had at- 
tended upon him during his tedious incarceration, 
was not permitted to pass without an unfriendly 
notice. 

On the afternoon of the 8th, John M. Read fol- 
lowed on behalf of the prisoner. He occupied the 
court through the remainder of that day, the whole 
of the 9th, and part of the 10th. He entered into 
a profound and elaborate exposition of the law of 
treason, tracing it through all its varied transfor- 
mations, manifesting a perfect mastery of the sub- 
ject, and casting on this usual resort of regal tyran- 
ny, a flood of light, which probably no English or 
American court had previously witnessed. 

The élosing argument was undertaken by James 
Cooper on hehalf of the prosecution, who had not 
closed when our paper. was prepared for the press. 





